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: Memorabilia. 





[‘ the Antiquaries Journal for this month 
will be found an article by Mr. S. H. 
Steinberg on a stained-glass window now at 
Hutton Castle, Berwick-on-Tweed, the seat of 
Sir William Burrell. It shows a female 
figure kneeling in prayer against a blue back- 
ground diapered with black eagles in circles 
of yellow. She is dressed in inner robe of 
green, outer robe of black and purple, in white 
head-dress and coif, and a crown. An 
inscription above reads, BEATRIX DE VALKEN- 
BURCH, REGINA ALLEMANNIE. That is to say, 
this is the portrait of the third wife of 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, who on a time 
was elected ‘‘ King of the Romans.’’ His 
marriage with Beatrix, daughter of Dietrich 
of Falkenburg, a powerful noble of the Rhine- 
land, took place in 1269. After his death in 
1272, Beatrix continued to live in England, 
and Mr. Steinberg points out that where her 
name occurs in documents she is styled, as 
om the glass at Hutton Castle, ‘‘ regina Ale- 
mannie,’ not, as would have been strictly 
correct, ‘“‘ regina Romanorum.’’ She died in 
1277, and was buried in the Franciscan 
church at Oxford, which held her husband’s 
heart, and Mr. Steinberg is of opinion that 
this glass was given or bequeathed by her 
to these Oxford Franciscans. It means, in 
any case, that, besides its interest as a por- 
trait, the glass gives us an earlier date than 
we have had heretofore for Oxford glass-paint- 
ings. The essay contains several more par- 
ticulars, and has a photograph of the 
portrait. 


[N No. 2 (January, 1938) of the First Vol- 

une of the Huntington Library Quarterly 
the three main articles are of later sixteenth- 
and early seventeenth-century interest: Miss 
Lily B. Campbell’s ‘ Use of Historical Pat- 
tems in the Reign of Elizabeth’; Mr. 














Frederic Hard’s ‘ Notes on John Eliot and 
His Ortho-epia Gallica,’ and Mr. Fredson 
Thayer Bowers’s ‘ Problems in Thomas Ran- 
dolph’s Drinking Academy and Its Manu- 
script.’ We quote Miss Campbell’s conclu- 
sion of a long and learned argument : 

The importance of the evidence that I have 
adduced seems to me to lie in the fact that it 
proves that it would have been impossible for 
Marlowe and Shakespeare and Chapman and 
all the other writers for the great Elizabethan 
playhouses to write, as it would have been 
impossible for their audiences to see, plays 
about Edward II and Richard II and Richard 
III and Henry VI and Julius Caesar and 
Catiline and the Guises without being aware 
of their accepted application as_ historical 
patterns to the contemporary political scene. 
. . . I doubt whether there was a time in 
her reign when Elizabeth might not well have 
said as she finally did say to William 
Lambard, “Know you not that 1 am Richard 
Il?” And there is certainly no time when 
a play of Richard II might not have seemed 
apropos. 

This essay is an important addition to 
Miss Campbell’s already well-known contri- 
butions to the more searching study of the 
relation between Elizabethan drama and the 
politics of the day. 

Mr. Edward H. Tatum and Mrs. Marion 
Tinling give us the concluding instalment of 
the letters of William Henry Allen written 
between 1807 and 1813. Their principal 
interest, it will be remembered, is in the light 
they ‘throw on the affair of the Chesapeake, 
but they are also much worth having as 
familiar letters of their time. 


WE are always glad when the Journal of 

the British Society of Master Glass- 
Painters comes round. This April number 
continues Dom Charles Norris’s ‘ Stained 
Glass,’ an introduction to its history and ap- 
preciation, and Mr. Leicester B. Holland’s 
translation of Viollet-Le-Duc’s ‘ Vitrail.’ Dr. 
F. Sydney Eden discusses ‘ Medieval Heraldry 
in Painted Glass,’ and ‘ The Fourteenth- 
Century Glass in North Luffenham Church, 
Rutland,’ is the subject of an essay by the 
Rev. Christopher Woodforde, F.S.A. There 
are many interesting points about the painted 
glass which still remains in Tattershall 
Church, and Mr. Peter B. G. Binnall has a 
series of careful notes upon them. Then, 
after so much that is mediaeval, we come to 
some observations by the Editor on _ the 
Stained Glass at the Paris Exhibition. He 
says that except in about half-a-dozen cases 
there is no lead used, and practically no 
paint, in these vitraur. There are thirty-five 
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exhibitors, all but one—a Swiss—French. 

The exhibits might be described as trans- 
parent mosaics, pieces, or rather, in many cases. 
lumps of glass are set in cement reinforced 
with metal strips. In some cases the glass is so 
thick that it has had to be chipped away round 
the edges with a hammer in order to reduce 
it to manageable thickness. In other cases, 
pieces of glass appear to have been inserted 
into the cement edgewise. The colour of the 
glass is very fine, particularly the gold rubies 
and deep rich blues. 

The writer goes on to describe some of the 
exhibits in detail, giving the palm to a panel 
of one of the kings in the Epiphany in 
glorious reds (gold rubies) and blues by M. A. 
Labouret, of Paris. 


[N Etoniana for April we have the continu- 
ation of the account of the Public School 
Commission of 1861-4, contributed by Mr. 
Austen-Leigh. There was a little correspond- 
ence in 1864 between Lord Lyttelton, repre- 
senting the Commissioners, and the Editor of 
the Cornhill Magazine, Mr. G. H.. Lewes, 
Thackeray’s successor. ‘‘ Paterfamilias,’’ who 
had originally so stirred up public opinion, 
wrote yet another article showing his 
satisfaction with the findings of the Com- 
missioners, and the Editor stated in the maga- 
zine that application had been made to that 
doughty writer to waive his anonymity and 
be examined on his complaints before the 
Commission. He agreed to this, but mean- 
time the Commission had visited Eton, and 
on their return to London informed ‘‘ Pater- 
familias ’’ (as the Editor of the Cornhill put 
it) that they would not trouble him, ‘“‘ the 
moderation and accuracy of his statements 
having been more than vindicated by the evi- 
dence which they had heard.’’ Lord Lyttel- 
ton, rather unsuccessfully, attempted to dis- 
pute the Editor’s report of the matter, but a 
reply somewhat differently worded to the very 
like effect silenced him. A résumé of the evi- 
dence sets out a number of strange facts; to 
take one example, Dr. Godolphin in 1780 had 
left £4,000 to increase the comforts in beef, 
mutton and puddings of the Collegers. The 
College borrowed the money and accumulated 
interest on it, and it now amounted to £8,000; 
the Collegers had profited somewhat in the 
matter of puddings on Sundays but, it ap- 
pears, otherwise not at all. 


The late Bishop Radford was __ re- 
searching into the history of William 
Westbury, Provost of Eton from 1447 


to 1477, when death cut short his labours. 
The chapters which he had finished are to be 
published in Etoniana, and the first is given 
in this number. 


‘nowledge. 





THE first paper in the latest number of 

Unglish (Vol. ii., No. 7) is Miss D. M, 
Stuart’s on ‘Some Unpublished Letters of 
John, Lord Hervey, and Dr. Conyers Middle. 
ton.’ These letters belong to the years 1733.7, 
are one hundred and fifteen in number, pre 
served in two calf-bound quarto volumes, 
and show us Pope’s ‘‘ Lord Fanny,”’ the hus- 
band of Molly Lepell, as so different a person 
from what many of his contemporaries judged 
him to be that Miss Stuart can describe him 
as ‘‘ a serious student, an acute if not a pro- 
found thinker and an unwearying friend.” 
‘ Contending Claims in Education,’ by Mr. 
George Smith, is a suggestive treatment of 
the old problem of the reconciliation of oppo- 
sites. ‘‘ We are called on not to avoid 
extremes but to combine them,’’ he concludes, 
“to believe but not to believe blindly, to rea- 
son but not to be content with reasoning. 
This is the last and greatest antinomy that 
we are called on to reconcile in practice...” 
‘ Never to Remove,’ by Mr. G, M. Hort, is 
the story, told at length and in the manner 
of the new biographies—movingly told—of the 
last day of Fanny Godwin’s life. The reviews 
are mostly essays worth while in their own 
right, and the verses are both interesting — 
being touched with real poetry—and apt to 
provoke here and there pleasant disputation. 
The ‘‘ pathetic fallacy ’’ maintains itself in 
them. 


WE have received, by the kindness of the 

Librarian, ‘the April number of the 
Fordwick, which is the quarterly bulletin of 
the Brentford and Chiswick Public Libraries, 
It begins with an article entitled ‘ Spring 
Flowers ’ by Mr. Vernon Rendall, whose right 
to talk about flowers we all very gladly ack- 
This short essay is not the least 
delightful of the things he has written about 
them. He usefully mentions good books about 
flowers and their lore, and is rather severe on 
ladies who have exercised their imaginations 
and their sentimentality in this field. He 
does not, by the way, mention Anne Pratt, 
who was held in much respect by us in our 
younger days; perhaps more mature judg- 
ment would demote her. There is a good deal 
about daffodils, and what he tells us from 
Ray and from Clusius will prcbably give 
daffodils new associations for most of those 
who have read these pages. Florio with his 
violets ‘(in cartlodes)’’ growing from a tomb, 
is amus:ne, and the simile of the honeysuckle 
from ‘ Balder Dead’ a very pleasant one to 
have revived in one’s memory. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. ae 


SOME FINNO-UGRIAN GHOSTS 
AND SPIRITS. 


ALL the peoples speaking Finno-Ugrian lan- 
guages, with the exception of the Finns 
and the Magyars (Hungarians), are still in 
a sense primitive. We know that a belief in 
ghosts and spirits is more prevalent in 
country places than in cities or populous 
arts, and therefore these peoples are firm 

lievers in various spirits. In the present 
short article it is intended to enumerate some 

irits of the Ostyaks, Voguls, Votyaks and 
the Syryanians, 

Talking of Ob-Ugrian evil spirits, G. de 
Hevesy in one of his latest articles says! that 
the kul’ is the most wicked of the dii minorum 
gentium. He adds: 

Cest leur plus grand ennemi, le mauvais 
esprit par excellence: étre terrible, habitant 
les ravins et autres lieux désertiques, tuant les 
hommes, propageant aussi de séveres maladies. 





He then goes on to discuss the prevalence of 
these spirits among the Finns, the Syryanians 
and the Votyaks, but seems to have over- 
looked that among the Ostyaks too kul’ 
denotes ‘‘ devil.’’2 Further down de Hevesy 
shows that the same word is found among the 
Mundas of India signifying ‘‘ a tiger, a fero- 
cious beast’’; and therefore he argues that 
since the word is found among all Finno- 
Ugrian peoples and in India only among the 
Mundas, these two must be related. 

The Ostyaks of the Tobolsk region have a 
spirit of death whom they call zeina (Patkan- 
off, Irtysch-Ostj., i, 103); he is the ‘“‘ Fuhrer 
der unterirdischen bdsen Heerschaaren.’’ 
According to Munkacsi (in Keleti Szemle, i, 
1900, p. 159 sq.) this spirit is identical with 
the Vooul xin or xin-urt, who is described as 
a “king”? with long wavy hair, going about 
the Arctic Ocean in a large boat and carrying 
away people in it. In another place he is said 
to attempt to devour human beings, and 





1 ‘Oh-Ougriens de Sibérie et Munda de 1’Inde,’ 
L’Anthropologie, xlviii, 1936, p. 617 sq. 

2 Cf. P. Hunfalvy, Az Ejszaki Oszjék nuyelv 
(Budapest, 1875), Szdtar, p. 40: “ kul’ érdég. 
kul’ huzipsa vorna az érdég_ kisértetése 
végett; S. Patkanoff and D. R. Fuchs, ‘ Laut- 
und Formenlehre der siid-ost jakischen 
Dialekte’ (Budapest, 1911 [Repr. from Keleti 
Szemle, viii, x-xii]), p. 29. 





wherever he appears graves also appear. He 
is the god of death. 

Sir James Frazer has abundantly proved 
the omnipresence of spirits and demons. The 
forest, the trees, the water, the air, the house 
and the different parts of it, and so on, have 
their own particular spirits or demons. In 
the parlance of ghost-lore these are the ‘‘ ele- 
mentals.’’ The Finno-Ugrian peoples have 
a multitude of these spirits some of which 
are enumerated below.5 

The Votyaks of Kazan have a word in their 
own language kuzo (kuzo, kiizo) which 
denotes ‘‘ an owner, master, ruler.’’ The same 
word also signifies ‘‘ spirit’ or ‘‘ god’’; thus 
korka-kuzo is the guardian spirit of the house, 
gid’-kuzo, the guardian spirit of the stable; 
to-kuzo is the spirit of the lake; nuliés-kuzo, 
the forest-spirit; munco-kuzo, the spirit of 
the bathroom; vez-el-kuzo, the spirit which 
dwells under the floor (cf. p. 658); vu-kuzo is 
the water-spirit or the water-devil, and lud- 
kuzo is the guardian spirit of the fields (p. 
205). The gurez-murt is either the spirit of 
a (p. 256) or of the woods (p. 
731). 

The use of the word peri shows that Votyak 
folk-lore is influenced by the Persians. This 
word is used in various compounds to mean 
‘“‘an evil spirit,’ although in Persian it 
denotes simply ‘‘a fairy”’; thus to-peri is 
the demon of the sea, tel-peri, the demon of 
the wind ; surds-peri, the demon of the road; 
bulik-peri, the demon of disease (p. 550 sq.), 
and so on. The word tusmon likewise shows 
the Persian influence (Pers. dushman, 
enemy); it denotes a demon; thus murjo- 
tus’mon is the evil spirit which lives in the 
chimney. The original meaning is preserved 
in the words de§mon, ‘‘ enemy, bad man, evil 
spirit’? (p. 394), diiimon (p. 401) and 
dusmon (p. 404). Another evil spirit is the 
ubir or obir, but we do not know its exact 
character'stics, 

We have already seen that diseases are be- 
lieved to be caused by demons. The tusmon- 


aman causes illness of animals and “ eats 
up’’ human beings (p. 22: ‘‘s az embert 
*megesszi, meqissza’’’). Another disease 


demon is the kil’-dij; it is said to inhabit 
desolate places and to cause serious illnesses ; 





3 The Votyak and Syryiinian materials in this 
article are taken from B. Munkacsi, ‘ A votjak 
nyelve sz6tara’ (Budapest, 1896) and D. R. 
Fuchs, ‘ Eine Studienreise zu den Syrj‘inen,’” 
Keleti Szemle, xii (1911), pp. 229-260 respectively. 
The figures in parenthesis in text refer to these 
two works. 
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it demands all kinds of sacrifices from people 
(p. 164: ‘‘ megronté, néhez nyavalydkat ter- 
jeszté szellem, mely a vilgyszakadékokban s 
egyéb elhagyott helyken székel s_ kiilém- 
bé26 dldozatokat kévetel az emberektél’’), 
The kutis is another demon which lives in 
rivers and springs and causes diseases of the 
skin (p. 208). 

The word murt, whose primary significa- 
tion is ‘‘ man,’’ is used in various compounds 
to denote different kinds of spirits. Thus 
iskal-pido murt is a cannibal demon with the 
feet of a cow; kuz-pin murt is a long-toothed 
demon of the woods; nulds-murt is another 
wood demon; palids-murt is a one-eyed giant 
who causes echoes; vu-murt is the water- 
demon ; and lud-murt is the spirit of the fields 
and of sacrificial places. 

The va-kul’ of the Syryanians is a water 
demon in human form who is said to pull 
bathers down under the water and to cause 
drowning. According to one account he can 
be appeased by throwing bread into the water, 
and in this case he allows fishing to be done 
in his domain (p. 234). Wiedemann says 
that the kul’ has 
the form of man, subsists on a fish diet, has a 
wife and children and a house and kitchen 
under the water; he has long hair which he 
combs sitting on the surface of the water. Once 
a year, on the eve of Epiphany, he leaves his 
watery domain; his newly-born children are 
without form and life, only in course of time 
they take on a definite shape. 

A female water demon is the vasa who 
drowns men by pulling them down under the 
water. Popoff (in ‘ Trudy etnograficeskago 
otdyela,’ iii. [Moscow, 1874], p. 2), says that 
there is no difference between the vasa and the 
kul’; vasa is simply a literal translation of 
the Russian vodyanoy. Whenever a Syry- 
anian has to cross the water he throws a 
pebble or a splinter of wood as a peace-offer- 
ing to the water spirit (p. 235). 

The forest spirit of the Syryanians is called 
versa. It is a giant as tall as a tree, im- 
mensely strong and fleet of foot. Every forest 
is inhabited by one of these, therefore care 
must be taken neither to whistle nor to men- 
tion his name while in the forest. This forest 
spirit is said to protect wild beasts (p. 238). 
Nalimoff adds that the forest snirit decoys 
women (in Etnogr. Obogqr., lvii. 78). 

The ort is a kind of double or external soul. 
Every person has a special ort; whatever a 
man does, his ort does the same. On the 
whole. the ort seems to be a harmless spirit, 
but nightmares are said to be caused by him 
{p. 240). 





The ded of the Syryanians is a spirit which 
is mostly evilly disposed. He chokes human 
beings and animals at night while they sleep, 
rides horses and whips them till they are 
exhausted, and causes nightmares (p. -241); 
The word mor signifies ‘‘a demon,’ but 
nothing definite is said about him; he seems, 
however, to be a disease demon (p. 241 sq.). 

As mentioned above, various spirits have 
particular places allotted to them. Thus the 
olisa is the house-spirit, and corresponds to 
the domovoy of the Russians. | Wiedemann 
says that the olisa is found in empty houses. 
The spirit of the bathroom, pivsan-olis or 
pivsan-aika is particularly feared. He is 
said to wear a red cap and to be inimical 
towards human beings; he kills people by 
pushing them behind the stove or under the 
floor-boards, or even by flaying them; hence 
people are careful not to go into the bath- 
room alone after nightfall, or if they have 
to do so they take the precaution of making 
the sign of the cross. Voie says that once 
when he wanted to go into the bathroom after 
it was dark, he could not even induce his 
Syryanian host to open the bathroom door for 
him (p. 242). The spirit of the hayrick is 
the rinis-aika. The spirit of the corn-fields is 
the peleznica. Nalimoff (in Suomalais Ugri- 
laisen Seuran Aikakauskirja, xxv. 14) says 
that while the rye is ripening, people are 
afraid of washing themselves for fear of 
offending this spirit. The peleznica is iden- 
tical with the spirit of the corn-fields of Slav 


folk-lore, known variously as _ polednice 
(Czech),  poludnitsa (Pol.), oludnitza 
(Russian), etc. (cf. Bonnerjea, ‘ A Dictionary 


of Superstitions’ [London, 1928], p. 201), 
and is undoubtedly borrowed from the Slavs. 
Brren BONNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 








MAGNETIC HEALING. 


(THE following extract from a letter, dated 
6 May, 1876, seems worthy of preserva- 
tion : 
I should by all means recommend you to 
try the effect of Dr. Mach’s [? Mack’s] 
treatment. His address is 26 Southamp- 
ton Row, Holborn. I know as well from 
my own experience as the testimony of 
many whom I used to meet daily in his 
rooms, how wonderful is the effect of his 
maqnetic healing. I met many physicians 
there who ought to have healed themselves, 
but could not, who were ignorant of their 
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own ailments till Dr. Mack diagnosed them, 
He has cured desperate cases of cancer, 
paralysis, chronic effects of malaria, fever, 
lameness from birth, etc., etc., and I had 
the oral evidence of patients themselves in 
confirmation of the printed statements. 
If these fortunate individuals had to be 
summoned before the medical Bigwigs, as 
the blind man before the pharisees of old, 
they might reply, respectively modifying 
the Scripture language to suit their own 
cases, ‘‘ All 1 know is that whereas I was 
blind now I see.’’ For what I am going 
to tell you is all that any patient has to 
undergo, and mind, I am speaking now of 
my own experience. You are called in in 
your turn, not a word is spoken, you are 
strictly forbidden to breathe a_ syllable 
about your own symptons. He has never 
seen you — may never see you again, and 
does not even know your name. You sit 
down opposite to him. He takes both your 
hands in his, and in a moment all your 
ailments with the pains you may be suffer- 
ing are transferred to him, so that he first 
has to pronounce upon, himself before he 
determines what is the nature of your com- 
plaint. He then calls in his clairvoyante, 
a young girl who is sitting in another 
room, and during this time you never lose 
sight of him, and she, after a brief pause, 
confirms all the Dr.’s statements, and more- 
over is able to see into your internal organ- 
ism, and to ascertain the exact condition 
of lungs, liver, heart, brain, etc. etc. He 
then renews his contact with you, takes 
your hands, and so the magnetism from him 
is conducted through the entire bodily 
frame of the patient, and this, if it does 
not immediately remove the disease (I have 
known chronic rheumatism removed at one 
sitting), has to be repeated for as many 
days, weeks, or months as are necessary. 
On one occasion when visiting the Dr., I 
encountered a stout old lady of my acquaint- 
ance, a great humourist, and of so bellicose 
a temper that, if she had not benefitted 
immediately by the Dr.’s treatment, she 
would assuredly have made his ears tingle, 
and probably knocked him down—well there 
she was, it was her last sitting, she had 
heart disease, liver complaint and was 
Moreover enormously fat. She was just 
getting up when I went in, cured of all 
her pains, as brisk as a two year old, and 
as merry as a cricket. 

Now these are facts, whatever the faculty 
(as they call themselves) may choose to say. 








The writer of the letter, whose name is 
illegible, lived in Jersey, and his daughter 
had recently married F. de Carteret. His 
last paragraph is perhaps worthy of quota- 
tion : 

The conceit of Jerseyites is proverbial, 
and I fear they have got into such a fix 
they will never get out of it. With no 
income except the harbour dues worth men- 
tioning, they are constructing new harbour 
works which if ever completed will cost 
them a million. I do verily believe that 
little Jersey considers itself a European 
power ! 

P. D. Munpy. 


PRESBYTERIAN DISSENT: ITS 
FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES. 


AMONG the many sweeping statements 

which have for long found ready accept- 
ance, the dictum “ that with the Patronage 
Act of 1712 the Church in Scotland was com- 
mitted to a century and a half of internal 
dissension,’’ has ever held a place of honour; 
understandably, for that is an easy explana- 
tion of the troubles of 1690-1843. Not only 
so, it contains just that percentage of truth 
which kept clear the conscience of the eccle- 
siastical storm-trooper as he chanted his hymn 
of hate at an unenlightened and persecuting 
state. From the time of the writer who ful- 
minated against ‘‘ iniquity established by 
law ’’ down to the present day, one side only 
of a vexed question has received attention. 
It is a difficult, and at the same time an 
unprofitable, business to attempt to argue 
away Parliamentary legislation. The Pat- 
ronage Bill, whether we like to think of it or 
not, “me law, and thereafter the ranks of 
Presbyterianism were thrown into confusion. 
But dissent must be explained from within 
as well as from without, and in the preceding 
century with its confusion of politics and 
religion we may light on that which can 
explain the situation of later years, 

The ecclesiastical affairs of the seventeenth- 
century and their repercussions on the theory 
of absolute monarchy are well known. The 
bitterness and intolerance which characterised 
the struggle need chiefly to be emphasized. 
The solution of the problem which the Stuarte 
put forward has been sufficiently dealt with, 
and its defects made the most of at the hands 
of Macaulay and King Hewison. The latter, 
indeed, devotes a part of his history to con- 
futing the view that Dundee deserved the 
epithet usually attached to his name, with a 
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critical (save the mark!) examination of the 
evidence. This is on a par with the bigotry 
and narrowness of the persecuted church, and 
with it went a high-handed attitude which 
made any working agreement impossible. ‘‘ I 
know,” says a Royalist pamphleteer, ‘‘ no 
notion the Presbyterians can have of a king, 
but that he should be Arch-beadle to the Kirk, 
and that he ought to employ his power and 
authority to execute their desires.’’ Even 
after the Revolution the extremists among 
the Covenanters proved irreconcilable; and 
the ideas which conditioned their stand, must 
have been subscribed to, to a considerable 
extent, by many who were a little more amen- 
able to the new order of things than the 
Cameronians. Imperceptibly too, Scotland as 
a whole was affected by those nightmare years. 
“When the Presbyterian church came once 
more into power, it was a Church into whose 
soul the iron of suffering had bitten deep.’ 
Thus the Reverend Dr. C. L. Warr. How 
deep the struggle has cut may be judged from 
a comparatively recent book ‘ The Covenants 
and the Covenanters’ (1895). In the intro- 
duction the late Dr. Kerr states in modern 
language what was a living and dominant 
force in the reign of Charies II: 

._. . The Covenanters themselves bound 
their posterity to God by express words in their 
bonds. . . . These deeds were as national as any 
in the statute-book, and therefore they are 
obligatory still, for the nation in its corporate 
character is the same now as three hundred 
years ago. .. . These were deeds presented be- 
fore the Throne . . . and those who repudiate 
them incur the risk of an awful forfeiture. 
This is reminiscent of Sandy Peden a little 
short of his best. 


A reflection of this spirit too, is to be found 
in a section of the literature of the first half 
of the eighteenth-century. Worth mentioning 
among the ‘‘ best-sellers’? of those years is 
“ Naphthali ’ (1721) which one may search 
for long enough before finding a copy that is 
not almost thumbed to pieces with use. Pat- 
trick Walker’s martyrology was finding a wide 
public in conjunction with the many reprints 
of ‘A Hind Let Loose’; and chapbooks were 
being peddled through the country and read 
with avidity. At the same time Wodrow was 
amassing all the information he could find 
concerning the preceding period: and the 
tenor of his volumes as subsequently published 
reveals the ideas that were then current. In 
addition, the appeal to popular sympathy 
drew a ready response from many who were 
availing themselves of present security to play 
the part of the religious zealot. 





The Revolution Settlement obviously 
proved unacceptable to the die-hard extre- 
mists, and their case deserves some examina- 
tion. One qualification, however, must be 
made. Strictly speaking, the Cameronians 
were not “‘ seceders ’’: they remained aloof at 
the Revolution, and for half a century they 
remained a lay faction. It was only in 1743, 
after they had been joined by several minis- 
ters, that they. formed themselves into a 
Presbytery which became the nucleus of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. Their atti- 
tude at the Revolution was the stubbornness 
of the Bothwell-Brig men, and their grie- 
vance, that the Covenants had not been em- 
bodied in the Settlement—a demand which 
was absolutely impossible to grant. It would 
seem, then, that their dissent was occasioned 
by State intolerance; but, on a closer inspec- 
tion, this hardly proves a sufficient account 
of it. Their quarrel was not with the new 
government; it was rather their backsliding 
brethren who merited their censure—which, 
it is only fair to say, was not stinted. The 
momentous events of 1707, for example, drew 
forth a very typical expression of their dis- 
like. Here is a small sample: 

We cannot but detest, -abominate and abhor, 
and likewise protest against the vast and un- 
limited tolleration of error and sectaries...a 
necessary consequence of this Union, will in- 
evitably follow thereupon .. . Anabaptists, 
Erastians, Socinians . . . and libertines of all 
kinds . . . will come crowding amongst us, vent- 
ing and vomiting up their damnable and hellish 
tenets and errors—and that without any check 
by civil authority. 

Had the Covenants been preserved, they 
argued, these elements would have been ruth- 
lessly extirpated. 

About the same time, the founder of 
another sect, the MacMillanites, protests 
against the protection and toleration of 
curates, and complains that these are not 
brought to condign punishment as ‘‘ enemies 
of the Covenant and the cause of God.” 

The sentiments which found their fullest 
expression in the Cameronian party, were not 
by any means confined to those stern enthu- 
siasts. All dissent from the Revolution to the 
Disruption can broadly be described as Cove- 
nanting in outlook, and that in the main 
implies that it was retrograde. With the fall 
of the Stuart dynasty a policy of reorganisa- 
tion and improvement, essentially progressive, 
was inaugurated in the Church. When this 
was superimposed on those die-hard ideas 
which yet survived, the result was a basic 
chaos almost beyond belief. Outwardly, little 
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seemed wrong: the more obvious details of 
the policy—the combating of Romanism in 
the Highlands, and the filling of vacancies 
left by Episcopal curates—were attended to 
with expedition. Within, the forces of dis- 
sension were rife; and, unfortunately, the 
Church was early called to take stock of its 
position by the passing of the Patronage Act 
in 1712. 

It is useless to deny that this Act was a 
gross interference on the part of the State, a 
direct violation of the concessions of 1690 and 
of the Union. Even to-day its echoes have 
not died away. A recent writer, the Dean 
of the Chapel-Royal, who can discuss the pro- 
gress and vicissitudes of the Church without 
passion or bias, is stung into violent con- 
demnation. ‘‘ A shameless and flagrant in- 


justice. . . . rushed through with shameless 
rapidity. . . . Political intrigue. . . . The 
Curse of Scottish Presbyterianism.’’ Never- 


theless the fact must never be lost sight 
of that the Act was a bone of contention 
thrown to those who were themselves only too 
ready to fight. 

Let us first look at the various secessions of 
the eighteenth-century. They were three in 
number, though augmented by splits among 
themselves : 

1, Associate Presbytery (1732); 2, Came- 
ronians. Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(1743) ; 3, Presbytery of Relief (1761). 

In 1747 the first resolved itself into Burghers 
and anti-Bunghers, and in 1799 and 1806 
respectively these two split into two sections 
each. It is only the three main branches of 
dissent with which we are here concerned, 
and the second of them has already been 
dealt with. 

“In the first seceders ’’ remarks Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh, ‘‘ there dwelt the intense 
narrow and passionate spirit of the Protesters 
of 1651.” The casus belli was ostensibly the 
vexed question of presentations, But when 
we consider how easily the old Covenanting 
standpoint was reverted to, it is clear that 
their dissent can hardly be ascribed to any 
particular grievance inflicted on them after 
the Union. Like the Cameronians they were 
morally outwith the Church from the Revo- 
lution, the views which they held bein 
ignored in the Settlement. These views ha 
received no moderation in a generation. In 
1732 the Assembly passed an Act, which 
required presbyteries (in cases where a patron 
had not made a presentation) to proceed to 
induct a minister on a call from the heritors 
and the elders, A protest was immediately 





forthcoming, led by Ebenezer Erskine and 
three others. The ‘‘ call of the people,’’ they 
affirmed, was the essential in any ministerial 
election. This declaration, backed by their 
‘‘ judicial testimony’ of 1736, puts it be- 
yond doubt that their quarrel came almost 
entirely from within. The formation of the 
Associate Presbytery was essentially the 
result of division of opinion in the Church 
itself, 

To a lesser extent this is confirmed by the 
attitude which the Church had adopted to- 
wards patronage. The argument put up 
against it would run thus: “It is a trick on 
the part of the Jacobites; they wish to slight 
us by setting aside the freedom which we won 
with the fall of James VII.”’ If it had been 
otherwise, it is not likely that the Assembly 
would have dealt so firmly with the first dis- 
senters. As it was, there was definite realisa- 
tion that they represented something of 
which the Church now hated the mention. 
Actually the shafts which the seceders hurled 
at the Church’s toleration—of heresy among 
other things—hurt far more than the imposi- 
tion of the Act of 1712. Carlyle of Inveresk’s 
‘ Autobiography,’ which covers almost the 
whole of the eighteenth-century, contains no 
immoderate reference to patronage. 

Before the next breakaway and the forma- 
tion of the Relief Church in 1761, the tone of 
Scottish ecclesiastical affairs had undergone 
a marked alteration. Of the two parties in 
the Church, Moderates and High-fliers, the 
former was gaining the ascendancy. It con- 
sisted of broad Churchmen, learned, witty, 
but not zealous or passionate—“ the just and 
tranquil age of Dr. Robertson ’’ has become 
a by-word. The worthy minister of Inveresk, 
already mentioned, gives an excellent picture 
of these years, and the men who helped to 
make Edinburgh the literary capital of Bri- 
tain for half a century. Excellent, however, 
as it may have been in social life or in the 
sphere of letters, Moderate government was 
productive of serious preblems. Politics were 
reflected in some presentations, through the 
careless views which patrons began to take of 
their responsibility ; and there was discontent 
at the dignified aloofness which characterised 
the Moderate régime. In 1752, Gillespie’s 
case (Dunfermline) brought matters to a 
head. This minister had refused to induct 
one to whom ‘the congregation were opposed. 
He was deposed, but his supporters built him 
a church and in 1761, finding two other min- 
isters holding similar views, he formed with 
them the Presbytery of Relief. 
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Several important observations must be 
made on the Relief controversy. In the first 
place, the general observation that difference 
of opinion in the General Assembly was the 
key to the split, still holds good. Secondly, 
in form, ‘‘ relief ’’ was afforded to those to 
whom patronage was abhorrent. Friendly 
terms with the Establishment were aimed at. 
Thirdly and most important, we have the 
attitude of the Church of Scotland, which 
rejected the amicable overtures of the seceders, 
Does not this argue that the disagreement, 
such as it was, came from a more funda- 
mental cause than the problem of presenta- 
tions? If, as we maintain, the Church 
actually set so little store on the patronage 
question, why should it widen the breach 
between itself and the Relief over this matter ? 
The underlying motive of the dissent seems to 
have been the ill-defined resistance of Mod- 
erate policy. The leaders of that party 
appear to have been moved by theories which 
visualised the Church as something more 
comprehensive than it had been before. Its 
outlook must transcend the purely domestic 
and parochial. Men like Blair and Robert- 
son set the tone, and they had a sound back- 
ing. But to these ideas some, the seceders, 
could not subscribe. 

The ecclesiastical policy of Robertson 
divided the Church, as we have seen into two 
camps. At first relations were cordial; but 
by the beginning of the nineteenth-century, 
the parties were rapidly coming into active 
opposition. In a sense, such was another out 
come of Moderate rule: for the Evangelicals 
enlisted their ministers from the lower orders, 
‘The humbleness of their livings, and even 
the well-meant cheapness of their education,’’ 
says Lord Cockburn, ‘‘ vulgarised them still 
more; learning and refinement, being scarcely 
attainable, ceased to be expected.”’ Dissent 
when it came, would be sponsored by this 
party. And as a consequence such dissent 
ean be directly attributed to a system which 
had been at work within the Church. As we 
draw nearer the Disruption we find that the 
old ‘‘ Covenanting ’’ spirit which had been 
quiescent for two generations, is again begin- 
ning to revive. It is clear that a revolution 
was inevitable sometime in the nineteenth- 
century, and it was quite in order that the 
immediate cause of the outbreak should be 
the standing iniquity of Patronage. 

One feature of the secession of 1843 is 
worthy of comment. The question of presen- 


tations was argued out as never before, and 
the Church as.a whole turned its full atten- 








tion in that direction. On that momentous 
day in May, 1843, when the bulk of the 
Evangelicals withdrew from the Assembly, 
any and every member of the Church could 
have put his finger on the cause of the dis. 
sent and said ‘‘ Patronage.’’ Not so in the 
preceding century. For example, in 1765 
‘*in the General Assembly there was a strong 
push made to bring in an overture to all the 
presbyteries . . . to inquire into the causes 
of schism. . . A large committee was 
appointed, who, strange to tell, in spite of all 
their zeal, met only once, and did nothing 
though they had full power, and made no 
report to the next Assembly.’? We quote 
Carlyle’s ‘ Autobiography.’ But in reality the 
position had not changed between 1765 and 
1843. Patronage was only an_ external 
matter: the intensity of feeling of a less 
liberal clergy had made it a greater catch- 
word in the ‘‘ Ten Years Conflict ’’ than it 
had ever been before. 

The Disruption must be interpreted as the 
culmination of a lengthy process whose origins 
can be traced in the mélée of seventeenth- 
century politico-religious affairs. It is even 
possible to go further back. A fundamental 
of Scottish character is the love of liberty, 
civil as well as religious. But unfortunately, 
with this has gone too often a narrow provin- 
cialism and intolerance which had made the 
Scot a difficult, uncompromising figure in 
history. With the persecutions under the 
later Stuarts, Presbyterianism was directed 
into a track which it found very hard to 
leave. The extreme left wing never won their 
way out until the late nineteenth-century. 
The seceders, it has been pointed out, were 
inspired by a genuine religious spirit. True: 
but it is to be remembered that the action 
they took was not primarily calculated to 
awaken the Church to a sense of its responsi- 
bilities. In the secession there was more than 
a little selfishness, strikingly reminiscent of 
the tone of Peden and Cameron. The very 
procession as it left the Assembly Hall to 
form the Free Church reminded Lord Cock- 
burn of the Covenanters. 

J. L. WEerr. 


URKE’S PROSPECTIVE DUEL (Se 

’ ante p. 186).—After sending a communi- 
cation about Edmund Burke’s threatened duel 
with Alexander Wedderburne, the future Lord 
Rosslyn, on Dec. 3, 1777, I find that other 
hints of the same episode exist and offer more 
specific detail. Although I am sure that 
Burke’s unsent challenge, his cooler revision 
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of the same, and Wedderburne’s apology—all 
from the private papers at Wentworth—have 
never been made public before, I now find that 
Burke’s rejoinder of Dec. 4 accepting the 
apology was published from the Rosslyn MSS. 
by Campbell, ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ 
viii, 27, who observes that ‘‘ there is no allu- 
sion to the affair in print.’’ This text follows 
the revised draft in Burke’s private copy— 
eg., ‘explanation ’’ replacing ‘‘ apology,’ 
and the like. But at least two other sources 
of information about the episode may be 
found. The first ds in the letters of Horace 
Walpole: to Sir Horace Mann on Dec. 4, 
and to the Countess of Ossory the following 
day. He ascribes the breach to the fact that 
Burke called Wedderburne the ‘‘ counsel ”’ of 
Lord George Germain, the advocate of the 
American War, in whose discomfiture Burke 
was rejoicing after the defeat of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga. Walpole adds that after Wedder- 
burne’s threat to teach Burke ‘‘ good man- 
ners’ the latter ‘‘ went out of the House, and, 
they say, made a signal to Wedderburne to 
follow him; but their friends interposed, and 
it was made up.’’ But the more circumstan- 
tial account is given in Lord Russell’s 
‘Memoirs of Charles James Fox,’ i, 141, in a 
letter from Mr, Crawford to Lord Ossory, 
Dec. 4, 1777: 

There were high words between Wedderburne 
and Burke, which so offended the latter, that he 
went out of the House, and I believe intended to 
challenge Wedderburne, but was prevented by 
a letter from Wedderburne, and an explanation 
likewise, which he sent him through Charles 
[Fox]. In the midst of Wedderburne’s speak- 
ing, Burke burst into one of his loud hysterical 
laughs. Unfortunately at that moment there 
was a dead silence in the House. Wedderburne, 
in a very angry tone, said that, if that gentle- 
man did not know manners, he as an individual 
would teach them to him; that he had not the 
good-will of that gentleman, and did not wish 
for it; but he was ambitious of having even 
his respect, and would force it from him, &c. 
This the other construed into a menace... 
Burke was originally in the wrong, because 
nothing could be more uncivil than his laugh 
appeared to be, from the accident of the dead 
silence of the House at that moment. 


Dixon WECTER. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, U.S.A. 


AMERICAN TRADE JARGON.—In an 

article called ‘ Tips, or Else,’ by Thomas 

F. Collinson, published in the Saturday Home 

Magazine of the N.Y. American, of 26 March, 

458, are recorded a few terms used by several 
kinds of American workers. 

Job: Redcaps (authorized railroad station 





porters) ‘‘ have little parlance for the .. . 
tipper ’’ but ‘“‘ speak of a chore of carrying 
luggage as a job.’ 

On the Beach: Stewards on American pas- 
senger boats .. . ‘‘ expeot to be on the beach 
(without employment) for three months in 
the slack season, from October to March.”’ 

Good Blood: ‘‘In stewards’ parlance a 
good tipper is a good blood.” 

Dead Head: ‘‘ A poor tipper is a dead head 
in this parlance.’ 

Tax: ‘‘ A legitimate tip is known as tax 
for a given run. Taz for the transatlantic 
run is 5 dols., according to stewards.’’ 

Dayline: A taxicab driver who works by 
day; ‘“‘ A Dayline driver gets a base pay of 
15 dols. [a week]; a Nightlight driver gets 
18 dols.’’ 

Nightlight. See the foregoing. 

Checkmaker: A checkmaker (is) the barber 
who ‘‘ runs up the bill by selling a customer 
what he doesn’t want.”’ OLYBRIUs. 


DREAMS OF FLYING THROUGH THE 

AIR.—Probably everyone has had experi- 
ence of these, and various reasons for them 
are given, some of which are mentioned by 
M. Jean Bossu in L’Intermédiaire for March 
30. Several authors refer them to some res- 
piratory cause; but from Bergson is quoted 
an ingenious explanation which perhaps is 
worthy of a corner in ‘ N. and Q.’ 

Vous sentiez que vos pieds avaient perdu 
leurs points d’appui, puisque vous étiez en effet 
étendu. D’autre part, croyant ne pas dormir, 
vous n’aviez pas conscience d’étre couché. Vous 
vous disiez donc que vous ne touchiez plus 
terre, encore que vous fussiez debout. ° 

This does not seem quite to explain the 
common dream of flying downstairs. By the 
way, I do not ever remember hearing of a 
dream of flying ee or indeed of any 
ascending flight. But that may merely be 
my ignorance, C. E. i. 


HANGING LONDON.—1. 20, 21, 22, 

Berkeley Square. These eighteenth-cen- 

tury houses are to be demolished and replaced 
by a large building of shops and offices. 

2. 8, St. James’s Square. The present 
house of the Sports Club Ltd., will be replaced 
by a commercial building. 

3. Police Station, 59, Knights’ Hill, West 
Norwood. Closed and sold at the London 
Auction Mart on 7 April for £1,050. Origin- 
ally a freehold detached residence built a 
hundred years ago, it was a police station for 
eighty years. J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AMES PHIPPS, M.P., AND EGGS. — 
In Christie’s sale of pictures on April 1 
last, lot 42 was a so-called Zoffany portrait 
of James Phipps, M.P. for Peterborough 
1781-86, holding a book inscribed ‘‘ All Eggs 
under the Grate.’’ To the left and not very 
clearly seen, is a sort of case with similar 
inscription. The portrait is a serious one, 
that is to say, it is not a caricature. The 
inscription quoted must have some sort of sig- 
nificance, though one can hardly imagine that 
it was done with the consent of the sitter. 
Phipps died in 1786, and he is recorded in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, pp. 181, 268. 
Curiously enough, the death of another James 
Phipps, ‘“‘ clerk of Peterborough Market,’’ 
is recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine as 
having occurred on Aug. 28, 1790. 

Perhaps someone acquainted with Peter- 
borough history can explain the connection be- 
tween James Phipps and eggs, and between 
the two men of the same name and place? 
I somehow seem to remember having seen this 
curious portrait in the sale room a good many 
years ago, 

69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


ILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S OPERAS 

ABROAD.—Have all or any of Gilbert 

and Sullivan’s operas been performed on the 

Continent, or in America? Have Gilbert’s 

verses been translated? And could anyone— 

if they have been performed abroad—give me 
references to foreign criticism of them? 

H.C. B. 


WICE-USED TITLES.—Will readers of 
“N. and Q.’ kindly add to the list of sub- 

joined instances of two authors using the 
same book-title ? 

‘The Marble Faun’ 
William Faulkner. 

‘Tower of Ivory ’ 
Archibald MacLeish. 

‘Paths of Glory’: 
Humphrey Cobb. 

“The Trojan Horse’: 
Christopher Morley. 

‘Men, Women and Ghosts’ : 
Phelps and Amy Lowell. 





W. Roserts. 


Hawthorne and 
xertrude Atherton and 
Irvin S. Cobb and 
Hugh Walpole and 
Elizabeth S. 


Joun H. Brrss. 


‘““DETIT ALBERT.’’—In R. H. Barham’s 

‘The Hand of Glory ’ in the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ a witch says her charm over a dead 
man’s hand. One couplet runs: 





(For another receipt the same charm to 
prepare, 
Consult Mr. Ainsworth and Petit Albert.) 
William Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘ Lancashire 
Witches’ appeared in 1848. But who was 
‘Petit Albert ’’? 
A. L. 8. 


ICHARD JACOB: FROM CO. WILTS 
TO IPSWICH, MASS.—I should like 
facts concerning the parentage and ancestry 
of Richard Jacob, who came with the Wilt- 
shire colonists to Ipswich (then Agawam), 
New England, in the Mary and John of 
London (Robert Sayres, Master) in 1634, hav- 
ing signed the Oaths of Supremacy and Alle- 
giance at Southampton on 24 Mar., 1633/4. 

He married at Ipswich, subsequently to 
1636, as his first wife (by whom alone he left 
issue), Martha (bapt. at Little Waldingfield, 
Co. Suffolk, 1620; d. at Ipswich, Mass. 
8 Sept., 1659), daughter (by his first wife, 
Judith Everard) of Samuel Appleton, of 
Little Waldingfield, Gent. (d. at Rowley, 
Mass., 1670) who was younger brother of Sir 
Isaacke Appleton of Waldingfield, Knt. 
Richard Jacob died at Ipswich, Mass., be 
tween 6 Sept. and 5 Oct., 1672. 

His youngest son, Joseph (through whom | 
trace my descent), married Susanna, daughter 
of William, and granddaughter of Deputy- 
Governor Samuel Symonds and his first wife, 
Dorothy, daughter of Thomas and Dorothy 
(Cheyney) Harlakenden of Earls Colne, Co. 
Essex. These marriages, together with the 
fact that Richard’s shares in Plum Island 
classify him as one of the twenty wealthiest 
men of Ipswich, suggest—although not, per- 
haps, conclusively—that his family were of 
the gentry. 

I have collected quite a body of data on 
his American descendants, as well as some 
new facts relating to the Italian origin of the 
family, and shall be glad to correspond with 
anyone who is interested. 


CHARLES JUAN JACOBS. 


HE GORGEOUS ROBE.—In Luke xxiii. 
11, the word describing the robe which 
Herod and his men put in mockery 
on Our Lord is Aapmpos, ‘brilliant,’ ‘‘shin- 
ing,’’ translated in the Authorised Version by 
‘‘ gorgeous,’’? and in the Douay version by 
‘‘white.’’? The latter, one supposes, is influ- 
enced by the Vulgate veste alba. But 
how came dapmpds to be translated albus 
rather than candidus, seeing that albus 
mostly signifies a thick, milky white? Had 
it changed its meaning by St. Jerome’s time? 
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Or was candidus not acceptable because of 
its use in politics? Cc. E. i. 


A UCESTORS OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON.—Well-known though it was that 
Mildred, daughter of Col. Augustine Warner, 
was the grandmother of the great President, 
the parentage of Col. Augustine Warner 
could only be surmised by my old friend 
Henry F. Waters in his ‘Gleanings,’ as 
another Augustine Warner, in Virginia in 
1655, called ‘‘ Captain.”’ 

The Colonel, it was known, had been edu- 
cated in England, and a chance discovery has 
now fixed his parentage, lately printed in my 
(not so old) friend Mrs. Hart’s ‘ Admissions 
to Merchant Taylors’ School’: 

Warner, Augustine, 1657/8-1658; born 20.10. 
1643 in Virgina, America; s. of Augustine. 

Now, nothing could be clearer! But who 
was the mother? And who was Augustine 
Warner, the father, living 1655, in Virginia? 
Indications point to Essex and Herts. Will 

enealogists interested in those counties try 
’ light on these points? Biographers know 
now that more attention must be paid to 
maternal lines if we are to trace the origins 
of character and genius, 


GEORGE SHERWOOD, F.S.G. 
48, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 


yon DONOP FAMILY.—I would be grate- 
ful for any particulars relating to the 
above family. 

I have searched genealogical sources 
afforded by handbooks, Burke, and Family 
County Histories, but without result. 

According to one German biographical dic- 
tionary there is mention of: 1. ‘‘ Georg Karl 
Wilhelm Philip Freiherr Von Donop, né 18 
Marz, 1767 . . . als er 1842 von England 
auszug nach Mexico.’’ 2. ‘‘ Karl Ernst Kurt 
Von Donop, British Officer, 1740-1777.”’ 

From a Bath Directory for 1863 and 1864, 
there was living at Bath a Capt. Brenton Von 
Donop. The years following the publication 
of these directories the name ceases to appear. 
In 1840 there were living at Bath a Mrs. and 
Misses Brenton. 

In a Naval List published 1873-1881, ap- 
pears the name of: ‘‘ Edward Pelham Bren- 
ton Von Donop, retired, 25th. August, 1873.” 
And the same name appears among magis- 
trates at Bath for the year 1881. 

I have seen a pedigree of ‘‘ Pelham, of 
Cound, Salop,” but without discovering an 
trace of the marriage of a Von Donop with 


that family, Guapys Fa.coner. 








ERALDIC BOOK-PLATES: IDENTIFI- 

CATION WANTED.—The identification 

of the arms on the following book-plates (or 
the ownership of the plates) is wanted: 

Crest: A dexter arm (? proper) hoiding a 
cross-crosslet fitchee gules, surmounted by an 
earl’s coronet. (A small book-plate measur- 
ing 1} by 2 ins.), 

Arms: Or, on a chevron gules three mart- 
letts (? pigeons) of the first, a chief of the 
second. Crest: A demi-greyhound rampant 
holding a stag’s head cabossed (tinctures not 
clear). Motto: Nil Conscire Sibi. 

Arms: Per pale indented gules and argent 
three boars’ heads erased between two 
flaunches the dexter charged with a spear, the 
sinister with a battle-axe, the whole counter- 
changed. Crest: Behind a _ boar’s head 
erased gules a spear and battle-axe in saltire. 
Motto: Fortiter et Recte. 

Arms: Gules, three boars’ heads erased 
argent (?), on a chief embattled the word 
Seetabuldee above a hill and a house. Crest: 
Behind a boar’s head erased two banners in 
saltire, on the dexter the word Nacpoor and 
on the sinister the word Muckee, Mottos: 
Above the arms, Jure Non Dono, and beneath 
them Heb Dduw Heb Ddim. 


Gitpert H. Doane. 
University of Nebraska, U.S.A. 


OOK - PLATES: IDENTIFICATION 

' WANTED.—The identification of the 
following book-plates is desired : 

Beneath a baron’s coronet, the initials V B 
in monogram (the plate is about 2 ins. 
square). 

An eagle rising, holding in its claws a lion. 
Lettered: ‘‘ Virginia—her book——.”’ 

Beneath a classical drawing, the lettering: 
O Libri, / soli liberales et liberi, / com- 
modissimi magistri, / qui omni petenti trt- 
butis, / qui omnes manumittis / vobis sedulo 
servientes, | Vos Arca Noe! / Vos vera Scala 
Jacob! (One copy of this book-plate has the 
signature of R. D. Darbishire on it.) 


Gitpert H. Doane. 





(OW ARD COLLEGE.—When did Coward 


’ College flourish, and where was it located ? 
Girpert H. Doane. 


ORN WINDOWS.—Where could I find an 

account of the methods used in the pre- 

paration of laminae of horn for windows? 
Can any such windows be seen anywhere ? 


8. S. 
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ATIONAL SOCIALISM AND GERMAN 
LITERATURE.—The five years since the 
triumph of National Socialism in Germany 
have Teubtions by now produced definite effect 
on German literature. Could any reader tell 
me of characteristic books? I should also be 
glad to know of authoritative discussions of 

the subject, if any such exist. 

Puiuip Dean. 


ICARDA HUCH, GERMAN NOVELIST. 
—Can any reader tell me anything about 
this lady, whose work I have seen highly 
praised? What are her best books? Is she 
still writing? 
Putiiip Dean. 


AIRS FOR THE BENEFIT OF MONAS- 
TERIBPS.—The institution of a yearly 
fair was one of the means by which some of 
the mediaeval monasteries sought to keep 
themselves in funds. What English fairs of 
this origin are there? Where could I find 

a good discussion of the subject ? 

i. 


“HE MILLION ACT.”’—Harry Speight, 

in his ‘Chronicles and Stories of Old 
Bingley ’ (1898), when describing the manor 
Allerton-cum-Wilsdon, says that Allerton 
with Wilsdon forms one parish, having been 
separated from the chapelry of Thornton in 
the large parish of Bradford. The church of 
St. Matthew’s, Wilsdon, was built in 1825— 
erected under the ‘‘ Million Act ’’ at the same 
time as Shipley Church. 

The writer does not explain the nature of 
this measure; some reader may be able to 
supply the necessary details. 

H. A. 


“TyUD” AS A PLACE-NAME ELE- 
MENT.—When dealing with the South- 
West Yorkshire place-names—Dudfleet Lane, 
Dudley Hill, and Dudwell Lane—Armitage 
. Goodhall says that no definite explanation of 
the element ‘‘ Dud ’”’ can yet be given. Per- 
haps some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ may have 
something to say on the matter. There must 
be some explanation of the word ‘‘ Dud” 
which will fit the place-names in which it 
occurs. Does it represent a personal name, 
as has been suggested ? H. A. 


St. PATRICK: THE DATE OF HIS 
 DEATH.—tThe date of St. Patrick’s death 
is, I believe, usually supposed to be 461. I 
have seen it stated that 493 is more likely to 
be correct. On what is this last founded ? 


R. L. Y. 














SPENSER : ‘“THE POETS’ POET,’’—In 

the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ and in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ it 
is stated that Lamb first gave the title of 
“* Poets’ Poet’? to Edmund Spenser. What 
is the authority for this statement? Where 
does the quotation occur in the works of 
Charles Lamb? 

M. S. D. 


HE RAINBOW: FOLK-LORE AND 

FOLK-NAMES.—Considering how strik- 
ing a phenomenon the rainbow is, there seems 
not a great deal of folk-lore connected with 
it. I should be grateful to any correspondent 
who would put me on the track of any, or give 
an outline of any old stories in which the 
rainbow figures. Perhaps I need hardly say 
that reference to the Book of Genesis, or to 
Iris, is unnecessary. 

J. R. 


OHN BLENKINSOPP.—He was a colliery 
manager and engine-builder. Where can 
I find a biography of him, or any reference 
to his life and career? 
KR. Yok: 


SAYING OF ST. AUGUSTINE: REFER- 

ENCE WANTED.—Can anyone give me 
the reference to St. Augustine’s works for the 
saying that Our Lord departing from. this 
world took nothing with Him but the soul of 
one thief. a é 


LETTER OF ST. AUGUSTINE.—Can any- 

one tell me whether St. Augustine’s Letter 
cxxx, addressed to Proba, and virtually a 
treatise on prayer—has ever been published 
separately in an English translation? BH 


ONG WANTED: “A FROG HE WOULD 
A WOOING GO.”—What is the rest of 
this rhyme? What is its date? Do the last 
words refer to Charles II, or to whom? Any 
information would be acceptable. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[A query on this will be found in the first 
volume of ‘N. & Q.’ It was answered in the 
second. Two of the replies then given are 
repeated in an editorial to a like query which 
appears at 12 S. ix. 51. Miss H. H. Dopps at 
12 S. ix. 95 tells us that the complete modern 
version of the song will be found in Randolph 
Caldecott’s picture-book of the same name; and 
that two early versions, one of 1611, are in the 
first series of A. H. Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics from 
Elizabethan Songbooks.’ The allusion 1 
“Rowley” which does not appear in early 
versions, remains, we believe, unexplained.] 











, 1988. 





Aran 23, 1938. 
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Replies. 





JANE DORMER, DUCHESS OF 
FERIA. 


(clxxiv. 2; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 


E following passage, translated from a 

passage in Camden’s ‘ Annals,’ sub anno 
1560, relates to the Duchess of Feria’s grand- 
mother, daughter of John Newdigate, King’s 
Serjeant, and to other Catholic exiles at the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Moreover, the Spanish King took further 
offence at a rebuff which he received later, 
when he asked through his ambassador in 
England at the desire of the Count of Feria 
(who had married William Dormer’s 
daughter by Mary Sidney) that Jane 
Dormer, the daughter of Thomas [sic] New- 
digate, and the Countess of Feria’s grand- 
mother; old Mrs, Clarentia, who was inti- 
mate with Queen Mary, and her privy 
almoner for poor women; Richard Shelley, 
afterwards called the Prior of the Order 
of St. John in England ; and Thomas Har- 
vey,—persons devoted to the papal religion 
and in favour with the Spaniard—might 
have permission to reside in Belgium and 
Spain, whither they had repaired for rea- 
sons of religion without first obtaining 
leave. For it had been provided by ancient 
English law under penalty of confiscation 
ef goods that none but noblemen and mer- 
chants should leave the kingdom without 
the special leave of the King, or reside 
abroad except for an allotted period, and 
that for the recovery of health in a 
warmer climate, or for more advanced 
study at the Universities, or for military 
training; and, as she [Q. Elizabeth] wrote 
in reply to the Spaniard, ‘“‘ There was no 
precedent for granting to mere women per- 
petual leave of absence from: the country; 
and although the matter might seem of no 
Importance in itself, nevertheless since any 
personal advantage which they might thence 
receive would be out of proportion to the 
encouragement which others might receive 
from the precedent to the harm of the State, 
she judged that leave should not be given.” 
The Count of Feria took this as a personal 
insult and by way of revenge caused a ser- 
vant of Chamberlain’s, the zealous English 
ambassador in Spain, to be brought before 
the Inquisition on a charge of heresy; giv- 
ing thereby yet greater offence to the Queen 








and to the English, in spite of his wife’s 

endeavour he added fuel to the anger of 

the insulted King. 

Henry Clifford (‘Life of Jane Dormer, 
Duchess of Feria,’ 110) wrote of Mrs. 
Clarentia that ‘‘ from the childhood of Queen 
Mary she had served her, and ever in prin- 
cipal place about her: a woman respected and 
beloved by the Queen, who the rest of her life 
remained with the duchess.”’ 


B. H. NewpiGarte. 


“ PEATHER”: LAND MEASUREMENT 

(clxxiv. 262).—This must be the Feather, 
10, of the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’: 
‘‘ the strip of greensward or ‘ balk’ between 
two “lands " in open fields’’; which was 
ploughable. ‘‘ In enclosed fields, the feather 
:6 the ridge thrown up between two furrows 
to keep the land dry; called also a balk or 
rood.”” ‘E.D.D. Supplement’ defines 
‘* Feather of land ’’ (Worcestershire) as 
“2a certain quantity of land,”’ with a refer- 
ence to ‘ N. and Q.’ (1879), 5 S. xi. 176. The 
phrase is marked as doubtful, but it appears 
to be satisfactorily explained by the first defi- 
nition of ‘‘ feather ’’ quoted above. 


W. W. GILL. 


Mr. Morgan has no doubt consulted the 
‘O.E.D.” and the Supplement. 

I think it possible that as the meadow may, 
or may not, have been near the river Lug, 
that it means ‘‘ Feather-Bog. A quagmire. 
Cornw.”’ 

The above is from Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words.’ He re- 
fers to Cornwall, but I do not see why it 
should not have been used in other counties, 
as meaning ‘‘ a piece of land which for any 
useful purpose varied, from time to time, and 
thus could not be properly measured.” 


HERBERT SouTHAM. 


EONIDAS AT THERMOPYLAE (clxxiv. 
155)..—It is probable that Lord Chester- 
field has most historians against him in his 
views of the conduct of Leonidas. Dr. 
Grundy, the modern historian of these wars, 
cons‘ders that the plan of holding the pass 
of Thermopylae was a reasonable plan of de- 
fence, though intended only as a first line of 
resistance. The hoplites under Leonidas 
ought to have been enough to hold the pass, 
but they failed because the Phocians who were 
told to hold the mountain-track were caught 
napping and fled, and the Peloponnesian 
allies whom Leonidas dismissed were sent 
back, not because the defence was hopeless, 
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is ' | 
but in order to hold the mountain-track where 


it joined the main pass. They too failed and 
Leonidas, assailed in front and _ behind, 
perished. Therefore the attempt to hold the 
pass was reasonable, but this does not detract 
from the glory of the death of the Spartan 
heroes. 

Gaetano de Sanctis, once professor at the 
University of Rome, after considering modern 
criticism on the conduct of Leonides at Ther- 
mopylae, is of opinion that we ought to abide 
by the opinion of antiquity and to esteem 
Leonidas very highly for the moral effect that 
was produced on the rest of Greece by the con- 
tempt that he showed for death, which was 
fully justified by results. Nevertheless, we 
have a right to criticise him not from the 
point of view of his courage, which cannot be 
gainsaid, but because he showed a certain 
want of military capacity, since it is clear 
that with the forces at his disposal he might 
not only have blocked the main pass into 
Thessaly, but also the passes of secondary 
importance that led across the mountains, and 
in this way have avoided the result of a 
surprise. 

ce ae 


TEAMSHIP EXCURSION, 1826 (clxxiv. 
261).—This item in Mr. Halliday’s Cata- 
logue caught my eye also, but I thought that 
the ‘O.E.D.’ was not at fault. S.v. Excur- 
sion, 5, it says: 
A journey or “trip” undertaken for the 
sake of pleasure or health. In recent use 
often: A pleasure-trip taken by a number of 


persons; occasionally short for excursion- 
party or excursion-train. 1779, Cowper, 
‘ Letters.’ 

Also 1822. 

‘* Excursionist’’ was used by Lamb in 
1830; ‘‘ excursion-train ’’ by Thackeray in 
1850. 

W. W. GIL. 


IBLE, 1611: ALMANAC (clxxiv. 262). — 
At the period mentioned a new printing 
of the English Bible took place every year, 
and frequently several times per year. In 
1603 five different versions appeared, and in 
1613 no fewer than nine varying issues, all 
printed by the King’s officially-appointed 
Robert Barker. The usual ‘ Almanac’ formed 
a portion of the ‘ Book of Common Prayer,’ 
commonly preceding and bound with quarto- 
sized Bibles of the time. A general stock of 
this ‘Common Prayer’ and ‘ Almanack ’ was 
kept and added to new Bibles frem month to 
month. 











I thought it was common knowledge that 
the famous folio ‘‘ Authorised ’’ Bible of 1611 
took seven years to prepare, starting with 
King James’s Hampton Court conference in 
January, 1604. Surely this fact appears in 
every English history? Anyway, this Editio 
princeps of our current Bible is quite easy 
to identify, by its size and type, without 
further clues. There is no other of the period 
which could be mistaken for it. 

Mr. Perkins should procure and study: 

Westcott (Canon), ‘ History of the English 
Bible,’ 1872. 

Dore (J. R.), ‘ Old Bibles.’ 

Bible, 1611-1911. Reprint. With histori- 
cal Introduction by A. W. Pollard. 


Wm. JAGGArRp. 


HE BENGLISH CHANNEL AND THE 
IRISH SEA (clxxiv, 137).—I cannot tell 
Hipernicus how ‘ Vergivian ’’ came to be 
used of the Irish Sea, but Drayton did not 
invent it. Richard of Cirencester in the four- 
teenth century used the name, calling the sea 
north of Ireland Deucalidonian, and south 
Cantabric. Is the word to be found in Cam- 
den? And Sir Francis Kynaston in ‘ Leoline 
and Sydanis’ has ‘‘the Virgivian ocean’s 
foaming shore.’’ 

As to the English Channel—‘‘ In Ruso 
Barbari fluctu’’ has a misprint, Iuso for 
Raso as in Dr. James’s text of Map; as he 
has no note the phrase is probably quite 
normal, but to me also mysterious. 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


;ABLE: MOUSE BANISHED INTO A 

CHEESE (clxxiv. 261).—The late Sir A. 
Conan Doyle interpolated in his novel ‘ The 
Stark Munro Letters’ (Longmans, 1895) a 
parable supposed to have been written by one 
of the characters. It ran thus: 

The little cheese mites held debate as to 
who made the cheese. Some thought that 
they had no data to go upon, and some that 
it had come together by a solidification of 
vapour, or by the centrifugal attraction of 
atoms. A few surmised that the platter 
might have something to do with it; but the 
wisest of them could not deduce the existence 
of a cow. 


G. B. J. ATHOE. 
(Cf. ante p. 251 s.v. ‘ Doggerel sought for.’] 
EPYS: KINGSMILL: CLIFFORD 


(cl¢xiv. 262).—A full pedigree of the Kings- 
mill family, showing 'the Kingsmill-St. Michel- 
Pepys connection is printed in Burke's 
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‘Landed Gentry of Ireland,’ under ‘ Kings- 
mill of Hermitage Park.’ 


J. B. WHITMORE, F.s8.A. 


“ (UINSEY OF THE BREAST ” (clxxiv. 

189, 233).—Since my last note I have 
accidentally discovered that this phrase was 
used by John Wesley, the founder of Method- 
ism, who in the twenty-fourth edition, pub- 
jished in 1792, of his ‘ Primitive Physic; or 
an Easy and Natural Method of Curing 
Most Diseases,’ says ‘that a quinsy of the 
breast “ is known by a sudden unaccountable 
pain and difficulty in breathing, seizing the 
person in the night, or on any violent 
motion.’’ 

J. D. Rotieston, m.p. 


E PORTENSIAN (rectius POR- 

TEUSIAN) SOCIETY (clxxii. 263, 359). 
—To go from surmise to certainty, the title 
was ‘‘ The Porteusian Bible Society,’’ whose 
depository was, in 1823, at 40, Frith Street, 
Soho, London. 

FrREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


(PAKELL (clxxiv. 225, s.v. ‘ Family Names 

from Old Documents’).—It has occurred to 

me that this surname may be der:ved from the 

family of Gilbert de Thakel. His daughter 

Beatrix married William de Wyntworth, of 

aaa who died in 2 Edward 
James SETON-ANDERSON. 


A SPARROW SONG (clxxiii. 390).—The 
conclusion of the song was: 
‘No, no,’ said the Sparrow, ‘I won’t make 
a stew!’ 
So he fluttered his wings and away he flew! 
I learnt it by heart in the days when books 
and authors meant nothing to me, so I fear 
I cannot identify its author and origin. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ATH-TAKING (clxxiv. 247, 282).—The 
Oaths Act, 1909, abolished ‘‘ kissing the 
Book” as from 31 Dec., 1909, unless the wit- 
ness “ voluntarily cbjects’’ to the new mode 
of repeating the oath with the Book held in 
the uplifted hand. But a witness had always 
(at any rate since the Oaths Act, 1838) been 
entitled to be sworn in such form and with 
such ceremonies as he should declare to be 
binding, and by the Oaths Act, 1888, the 
Scottish form (with uplifted hand not hold- 
ing the Book) was permitted to any witness 

who desired that form. 

G. D. Jonnston. 





OTTER FAMILY (clxxiv. 264).—The fam- 
ily of Potter inquired about is evidently 
that of Heaton Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
This property was sold about 1840 by Sir 
Matthew White-Ridley—who removed to Blag- 
don—to Addison lLanghorn Potter. The 
estate is now in the possession of his grandson, 
Charles John Potter. 

The Potters were closely associated with the 
famous Armstrong works at Elswick. 

Addison Potter, the son of Addison Lang- 
horn Potter, was a prominent personage in 
the modern development of the borough of 
Wallsend. 

The name Potter is recorded earlier at 
Wallsend, as in 1760 Emmanuel Potter was 
appointed to the incumbency of the church 
there. He died at the age of seventy-four in 
November, 1789, and was buried at Cramling- 
ton, 

In the Newcastle Chronicle for Feb. 23, 
1782, there is an announcement that on Oct. 
30 prior to the date mentioned, John Potter, 
son of Emmanuel Potter, was unfortunately 
drowned in going out in a boat at St. Helena, 
The father of Emmanuel Potter, John Potter, 
was appointed curate of Cramlington in 1722. 
He came from Newbiggen in the parish of 
Dacre, Cumberland, and was curate of Hor- 
ton, where he died in 1763, aged seventy-eight, 
and was buried at Cramlington. 

George William, the first Lord Armstrong, 
was the son of William Armstrong by his wife 
Anne, daughter of William Potter of Wal- 
bottle House. 

James G. Potter celebrated his jubilee in 
the Presbyterian ministry at Jesmond in 
1904. 

In the list of Mayors of Tynemouth, the 
names of Edward Potter (1858-9) and Wil- 
liam Aubone Potter (1875) are recorded. The 
pedigree of the Delavals of Seaton Delaval 
gives Susanna, the widow of John Potter, 
Under Secretary of State for Ireland, as 
re-marry:ng Sir John MHussey-Delaval at 
Westminster, 2 April, 1750. 

In 1824 William Potter was one of the men 
who had started the Cramlington Colliery 
on the estates of the family of Bates. 

There is also mentioned the marriage of 
Margaret Bates, daughter of Ralph Bates of 
Hawkwell, to William Potter of Hawkwell. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Hawkwell was the property of Ralph Potter, 
whose son, William Potter, had a grand- 
daughter who became the second wife of 
Francis Heath of Newcastle, master and 


mariner, H. ASKEw. 
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The Library. 


A Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles. Edited by Sir William 
Craigie and James R. Hulbert. Part III. 
Bloodbeet-Butterfly, (Oxfotd University 
Press. 17s, 6d.) 


A GREAT deal of distinctively American 
interest—historical or topographical— 
finds place in this Part of the Dictionary. 
The first example of this is the word 
“bloody ’’; ‘‘ The Bloody Ground,”’ it would 
seem, is an Indian name for Kentucky, from 
the fights with the Indians so numerous and 
sanguinary there; ‘‘the bloody chasm”’ 
means the estrangement between North and 
South in the Civil War, and, in the same war, 
‘‘the bloody shirt’? was the symbol of un- 
abated hostility. ‘‘ Blue,’’ from the blue 
uniform of the soldiers, is, in various uses, 
identified with the Northern Army. ‘‘ The 
Blue Grass State’’ is another name for Ken- 
tucky from the prevalence there of Poa pra- 
tensis; ‘‘Blue Hen’’ means the State of 
Delaware, with a reason for the name which 
shows how fortuitous this sort of naming may 
be, for it is said to have come merely from 
the utterance of a Delaware Revolutionary 
officer called Caldwell, who bred gamecocks 
and declared that ‘‘ no cock could be truly 
game unless its mother was a blue hen.’ 
Several other instances of this might be cited, 
e.g., ‘‘ Bucket letter,’? anonymous letter, so 
called from letters ‘“‘ published all over the 
country’? signed ‘‘ Ned Bucket ’’—in the 
early nineteenth century. The “ Blue Law 
State ’’ is Connecticut, ‘‘ blue law’”’ signi- 
fying severe puritanical regulations. ‘‘ Bois 
brulé,’’ means a Canadian half-breed Indian, 
especially one of French blood ; we notice that 
no quotation later than 1881 is given. ‘‘ Bor- 
der States’’ the southern states bordering 
on the northern states, or states bordering on 
Canada, recalls the days of slavery and work 
for abolition. ‘‘ Bowery ’’ from its original 
sense of a farm in the Dutch settlements in 
New York State and the country seat of 
Governor Stuyvesant of New York, which be- 
came later a resort for pleasure-parties and, 
again, the region of New York, has come to 
mean any large building intended for gather- 
ings. Among the words marked as of Ameri- 
can origin is ‘‘ Britisher,’’ but it is men- 
tioned that this origin, and also its American 
currency, have been disputed by American 
writers. ‘‘ Brother Jonathan ’’--the typical 
Yankee—seems still not to have been run back 








to its origin, that supposed from Washing. 
ton’s mention of Jonathan Trumball bei 

both late and unsupported. In the sense of 
‘an individual American ’’ the first instance 
is from 1780; (‘‘ Many of the republican 
families in East Jersey have lost daddies and 
brother Jonathans.’’) ‘‘The city of Br 
therly Love’’ for Philadelphia has a first 
quotation from 1799, which seems rather late, 

The word ‘‘ Buck ’”’ brings in a consider. 
able array of characteristically vigorous 
American expressions. ‘‘ Buckeye,’’ a horse 
chestnut, native to the United States, received 
its name from the resemblance of the half- 
opened dark-brown nut to the eye of a buck, 
and it has given it as ‘‘ The Buckeye State” 
to Ohio. ‘‘ Buckayro”’ or ‘‘ buckarco ”’ is a 
corruption of ‘‘ Vaquero,’’ cowboy, which 
seems to have established itself in a number 
of spellings. ‘‘ Buck up ’’—‘‘ dial. and col- 
loqg.”’ in 1815 and ‘‘ now common ’’—seems 
not to be of American origin; the first quota- 
tion is from 1844. 

The flora or fauna of the United States 
offer some picturesque vernacular names, thus 
‘“‘ Bloodroot ’’ for Sanguinaria canadensis; 
and ‘‘iblue ash,” for Fraxinus quadrangu- 
lata. ‘‘ Bouncing bet ’’-is Saponaria offui- 
nalis; ‘‘ blue curls,” tthe bastard pennyroyal, 
Trichostema dichotomum; “bur oak,’ the 
mossy-cup oak, Quercus macrocarpa; “ burn- 
ing bush,”’ the spindle tree, Huonymus ameri- 
canus; ‘‘bobolink’’ the reed-or rice-bird, 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus; ‘‘ bobwhite,”’ the 
quail or partridge, Ortyx virginianus (from 
its note). The Osmunda regalis is called 
“bog onion ’’ in some parts of America, and 
we noticed that “ 'boretree,”’ from an English 
dialect form, is recorded as a name for the 
elder. 

A curious use of ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ in the mid- 
nineteenth century was to signify the chief 
trader in charge of a fur company’s trading- 
post in the North-west Territory (‘‘ on its 
smooth, perpendicular sides, we see carved 
the names of most of the mountain bour- 
geois’’). Words of French derivation in this 
section are somewhat few; one is “ butte,” 
an isolated abruptly rising hill, which is 
pronounced to rhyme with ‘‘ mute’’—an 
attempt at the pronunciation of the original 
French. Another is ‘‘ bois d’arc ’’—written 
also ‘‘ bodock ’’ and ‘ bodok ’’—the tree from 
which the Indians made their bows. 

The derivation of ‘‘bogus’’ has not been 
made out—connection with ‘‘ bogy ’’ or with 
personal names not being supported by direct 
evidence. Its earliest recorded use, now obso- 
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lete, is a name for an a used in 
making counterfeit coins (“ The eight or ten 
boguses which have been for some time in 
operation.”)  ‘‘ Bonanza,” first applied in 
different ways to good luck in mining, has 
spread to farms and farming since the early 
eighties of last century, and a “ bonanza 
farmer ’’ is one who works on a@ large scale 
with modern appliances. That, of course, is 
Spanish: from Dutch comes ‘‘ boodle”’ 
(boedel) property, goods, for which one quota- 
tion with the original meaning of the word 
is entered from 1699. The rest of the copi- 
ously illustrated article records slang usage 
in different senses. 

Words for articles of food are fairly num- 
erous—an odd one is the Anglo-Irish “ bonny- 
clabber’’ (from Irish Gaelic bainne milk, 
clabar, sour, thick milk) milk that has thick- 
ened on becoming sour (‘‘ 1870. . . The morn- 
ing’s milk turns to curd in the evening. This 
they call ‘ bonny clabber,’ and eat it with 
honey, sugar or molasses’’). ‘‘ Bootlegger ”’ 
seems first to have come into use in the late 
eighteen-eighties. ‘‘ Boughten ’’ would seem 
a useful word for anything got at a store in- 
stead of being home-made; the first quotation 
is from 1801. The best known derivative from 
a personal name occurring in this section is 

thaps ‘‘ bowie knife’? named after Col. 

ames Bowie, killed at Alamo on March 6, 
1836. The pronunciation of this is given as 
(bd’i, bi’i); which is the more common? 
“ Bridle-wise ’’ is rather an amusing expres- 
sion for a horse that will respond readily to 
a touch on the bridle (‘‘ 1895 . . . His bridle 
has one rein, his horse is bridle-wise ’’). 
‘‘ Broad aisle ’’ must be a convenient word to 
have for the main passageway in a church, 
though ‘‘ broad alley,’’ also given but marked 
as obsolete, was linguistically much better. 
The section closes with ‘‘ black butterfly ”’— 
Which seems to be a more elegant equivalent 
of “black dog ’’—and “ butterfly cape’’ an 
invention, it appears, of 1893. 


Tue Annual Italian Lecture of the British 
Academy for 1936 was delivered by Mr. 
F. Saxl, and has now been published by the 

ford University Press as a monograph 
(7s. 6d.). This contains forty-eight illustra- 
tions, the greater number taken from the 
MS, which was the subject of the lecture, and 
was found by the author in the Biblioteca 
Querini-Stampalia at Venice—“ an ordinary 
stock-book of a firm of tailors active in Milan 
in the second half of the sixteenth century.” 
Under the title Costumes and Festivals of 





Milanese Society under Spanish Rule, Mr. 














Saxl gives a most scholarly account of the 
Milan of that day: the outstanding person- 
alities dominating it, and the magnificence of 
the visit to Milan of Philip II in 1548, 
which occasioned the invention of elaborate 
Oriental costumes, and displayed also influ- 
ences from chivalry, and from Florentine 
feeling for the classics, upon the designs. On 
women’s costume are some interesting remarks 
concerning the difficulty of movement in the 
fashionable state attire, and the mode of 
grace attained; the latter is helped out by 
consideration of a charming mechanical doll. 
The manuscript having been used by two gen- 
erations of tailors, we pass from the Milan 
of Charles V to the Milan of St. Charles 
Borromeo, and a masquerade for the carni- 
val of 1579, in which, very possibly, we have 
two Borromei set over against each other, 
the one a leader of the dissolute society of the 
day, the other the great ecclesiastic, stern re- 
former and saint. Three interesting sections 
are devoted to the former, Renato Borromeo, 
and the lecture concludes with an analysis 
of the style of women’s dress—fundamentally 
Spanish—which came into fashion under 
Spanish rule. There follows a summary of 
the MS. in which we find not only designs 
of costumes for great occasions, but designs 
for flags and tents and decorative sculpture, 
and caparisons for horses; and there is a use- 
ful addendum in the ‘ Abstracts of unpub- 
lished Documents relating to the events of 
1548 and 1579-80,’ compiled by Mrs, Ger- 
trud Bing. 


Dr. Frederick §. Boas, President of the 
Elizabethan Literary Society, delivered 
in Streatham Hall on Nov. 17, 1937, an in- 
augural lecture which was of unusual interest 
not only for its subject-matter but likewise 
by reason of the occasion. In 1717 Mrs. 
Elizabeth Howland bequeathed forty shillings 
to endow an annual discourse to commemorate 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession, which took place 
on Nov. 17. So far the will has been carried 
out by a sermon in St. Leonard’s Church, 
Streatham, now, however, for some time in 
abeyance. It was a happy idea to revive it 
in the coronation year of another Queen Eliza- 
beth, and to transform the sermon into an 
annual Elizabeth Howland Lecture to be 
given on Nov. 17. The inaugural lecture has 
been published in the form of a brochure by 
the Oxford University Press, its subject being 
Queen Elizabeth, the Revels Office and 
Edmund Tilney. Dr. Boas gives a useful 
résumé of the history of the Revels Office, and 
then devotes the major part of the work to 
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Edmund Tilney. Tilney held the office of 
Master of the Revels for over thirty-one years, 
years which covered the greatest period of 
the English drama. The most famous 
instance of his official action is his marginal 
notes on the MS, of ‘ The Booke of Sir Thomas 
Moore ’—directions to be followed ‘‘ at your 
own perilles.’ The ‘D.N.B.’s’ account of 
Tilney comes in for drastic criticism, for the 
Master of the Revels is there confused with 
a@ much younger namesake—a blunder the 
more surprising that attention to pedigrees 
easily accessible to the searcher in the British 
Museum would have prevented it. The Til- 
neys were of kin to the Howards, and 
Edmund Tilney’s mother had been a member 
of the household of her husband’s kinswoman, 
Queen Catherine Howard, and implicated in 
her disgrace. This has not hitherto been 
noticed, nor yet that his father died in debt. 
The only son, and apparently the only child, 
these family misfortunes befell him when 
very young. Before his appointment as 
Master of the Revels, Tilney had produced 
and dedicated to the Queen ‘ A briefe and 
pleasaunt discourse of duties in marriage,’ the 
contents of which—and they are good enough 
to deserve it—Dr. Boas sets out in a full sum- 
mary. He also discusses Tilney’s will—that 
of a widower with no heir—which, with its 
dutiful discharge of public and private obli- 
gations, places the testator, as he says, in a 
very attractive light. The lecture, with its 
corrections and its additions to current infor- 
mation, should be noted by students. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Voyaces, Travels, Navigation and Com- 
merce form thepsubject-matter of Messrs. 
BERNARD Quantticn’s Catalogue No, 547— 
which describes a collection of over 900 
works. We mention here a small selection 
of those published in the sixteenth century. 
The cover of the catalogue reproduces the 
fine wood-cut of a ship under full sail on the 
title of ‘The true and perfecte Newes of 
worthy and valiaunt exploytes . . . [of] Syr 
Frauncis Drake,’ in which Thomas Greepe 
describes Drake’s American voyage in verse. 
It would appear that only three other copies 
of this work, which bears date 1587, are now 
known, and the one before us is offered for 
£900. £250 is the price of a sm. 4to., black 
letter, containing Richard Eden’s transla- 
tion from the Latin of Peter Martyr’s 





‘ Decades ’—the first three—with translation 
of several other books of travel (the first ed 
tion, 1555). A very noteworthy item is 
11 folio volumes of ‘ De Bry’s ‘ Grands 
Petits Voyages ’ in Latin, nearly all first ed 
tions and the earliest issues—the set perfe 
except for 2 maps in facsimile (1590-16 
£700). A curious old book, printed at Paril 
in 1583 and priced £31 10s., is ‘La Navig, 
tion Du Roi D’Escosse Iaques Cinquiesme Di 
Nom, Autour de Son Royaume. , . soubz lj 
conduicte d’Alexandre Lyndsay  excelle; 
Pilote Escossois ’ by Nicolas de Nicolay, Sie 
d’Arfeville, a copy which contains the rag 
engraved folding map of Scotland .. . We 
noticed also a first English edition 
Linschoten’s ‘ Discours of Voyages into ¥ 
Bast and West Indies ’—a sm. folio bea 
Queen Elizabeth’s arms on the cover (1598 
£200). We must also mention the very rat 
book, ‘ Brief Discours De La Conversion D 
Gentils Et Idolatres Es Indes ’—brought ow 
at Paris in 1581—which, we are told, is # 
only early account to state definitely ¢f 
Columbus came in person to England to inter 
view Henry VII. Perhaps, too, a wo 
should be said of the Herbals; here are th 
Hortus Sanitatis printed by Meydenbach i 
1491 (£350); a Gerard of the first editiog 
(1597) offered for £40; and the De Histon 
Stirpium Commentarit of Fuchs, havim 
woodcuts coloured by a contemporary ham 
(1542: £75). 
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